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Ancient Athenian audiences, we are told, had a habit of shouting 'What has this got to do 
with Dionysus?' when they disliked a performance at the city's dramatic festivals in honour 
of the god of tragedy and wine. That is one question which they could not reasonably have 
asked about Euripides' Bacchae , in which Dionysus takes the leading role. In fact the whole 
play devotes itself to exploring the different faces of that complicated and contradictory 
god. Even when the god is at his most terrifying, we remain aware of the benefits his divine 
gift of ecstasy can convey; even when the god seems harmless, we can sense his dangerous 
side lying in wait. 

In a literal sense, the face of Dionysus in the play is a face painted on a mask. The text tells 
us that the mask is smiling; and that smile is a perfect outward sign of the inward ambiguity 
of Dionysus. Dionysus' smile has been seen as changing from 'the smile of the martyr' to the 
smile of the destroyer conquering his enemy; but it is always also the little aloof smile we 
see on the faces of archaic statues and pottery, the smile of a god who is protected from the 
delusions and troubles of mortals. The smile remains the same, as does Dionysus' nature; 
but the changing events of the play make us supply changing reasons for why Dionysus is 
smiling, and make us give changing answers to the question 'What sort of a god is 
Dionysus?' 

Knowledge and understanding 

Dionysus speaks the prologue of the play, which is a thing gods in Euripides often do. But 
unlike other gods, Dionysus will come back onto the stage later and dominate the action for 
the rest of the play. One might expect that we would hear about and understand Dionysus 
most clearly from his own words at the start of the play, but in fact he tells us remarkably 
little apart from necessary background information. 

We learn that Dionysus is a god, the son of Zeus, that his aunts, the sisters of his mother 
Semele, have refused to believe this, and that he has therefore driven them mad into the 
mountains; and we hear that Pentheus his cousin is resisting the arrival of his cult from Asia. 
But some very important things remain vague. Dionysus doesn't say that he will kill 
Pentheus at the end of the play, only that if a Theban army marches again him, he will drive 
the troops mad. Dionysus, unlike Aphrodite in Euripides' Hippolytus, expresses no anger at 



the state of affairs in Thebes, although his punishment of Pentheus will be so vicious later 
on. This god hides his emotions. 

But our know ledge of Dionysus deepens considerably thanks to the mortal characters. All 
the way through the play the chorus sing eloquently of the blessings he brings. In the first 
scene after the entry-song of the chorus, the two old men, Cadmus, Pentheus' grandfather 
(and Dionysus'!), and the blind prophet Teiresias, demonstrate that the god can transform 
weakness into strength and lighten old age. The two doddery old fellows, in Cadmus' case 
rather uncertain of just how far these new powers will take him, are often thought of as 
bringing 'comic relief to this grim play. But, more than that, they contribute to the process 
whereby we are gradually shown a fuller picture of the god's nature. Cadmus makes the 
important point that the god is part of his immediate family. Dionysus has already made it 
clear that he thinks this imposes special obligations on his family to glorify him, and Cadmus 
agrees with this view of family solidarity: but Dionysus doesn't see himself as bound by 
family ties later on, and Cadmus will complain about this, though in vain. For the moment, 
however, Cadmus has even less idea of the god's potential for destruction than he has of 
the reality of his new found strength. 

Teiresias, too, brings us a new view of Dionysus in reply to Pentheus' crude denial of him: 
the idea of Dionysus as the god of wine and wetness, the opposite element or principle to 
Demeter. But this too is a limited view: can we really see something as abstract as 'the 
principle of wetness' as having cousins and grandparents? Teiresias does warn Pentheus of 
the consequences of falling foul of the god, though, and is the first to suggest seriously that 
Pentheus might be heading for disaster. He makes some valid points about Dionysus, he 
contributes more to the audience's understanding of him, but even he doesn't seem to 
comprehend him fully. 

Power and vulnerability 

In the next scene the audience really begins to get Dionysus' measure, when he himself 
appears in disguise, and begins to manipulate Pentheus. We are given a very detailed 
physical description of Dionysus by Pentheus, who seems almost obsessed with Dionysus' 
effeminate long hair and white skin. It has been suggested that Dionysus' androgynous 
appearance was part of the appeal of his cult to both sexes; however that may be, 
Pentheus' almost erotic fascination with the god's appearance becomes part of his gradual 
surrender to the god's power. 

It is often said that there is a shift in the audience's sympathies during the course of the 
play, from his first confrontation with Pentheus, when we sympathize with Dionysus, to the 
scene when Pentheus, dressed as a maenad, is led to his death by Dionysus, when we 
sympathize with Pentheus. The god's serenity and dignity in the first scene actually led 



Clement of Alexandria, one of the early Christian fathers, to put some of Dionysus' lines 
from this part of the play into the mouth of Christ; but that comparison is misleading. An 
ancient Athenian audience would know from the start of this scene that Dionysus was in no 
danger from Pentheus. There would be no possibility for them that he might, Christ-like, 
submit himself to mortal cruelty. They would only wonder how much rope Pentheus would 
be given to hang himself with, how far he would be allowed to injure the god before the god 
struck back with a killing blow. 

They would be waiting for a bloody ending right from the start, and that might create some 
sympathy for Pentheus even in this early scene, despite his weakly vicious character here. It 
might be easier for a mortal audience to sympathize with another mortal, even an 
unpleasant one, rather than with a god who cannot die or be hurt. It is significant that 
Dionysus dominates even this first of the confrontation scenes intellectually, leading 
Pentheus on in the dialogue by not quite answering Pentheus' questions, but feeding him 
extra snippets of information to make him more curious. As Pentheus says: 'You bait your 
answer well, to arouse my eagerness'. By the end of the scene Dionysus seems almost to 
encourage Pentheus to commit his impieties: 'Tell me my sentence. What dread pain will 
you inflict?' Consequently, we never really fear for Dionysus, and are made to recognise 
Pentheus' vulnerability as well as his folly. 

The impotence of Pentheus 

In the next scene we are given a taste of the physical powers of Dionysus: the choral ode is 
interrupted by an earthquake, a frightening answer to the chorus 'prayer that Pentheus' 
arrogance should be checked. We might expect at this point that Dionysus will appear in his 
true character and punish Pentheus in person, rather as Iris and Madness appear to punish 
Heracles in Euripides' Heracles. But this doesn't happen; Euripides wants to save the final 
revelation of the god's divine nature until the end of the play. 

Dionysus is more than a match for Pentheus, even in disguise, as we hear from his account 
of Pentheus' hallucinations, which ruin the attempt to bind Dionysus. Pentheus' immense 
effort, which leaves him dripping with sweat, is cruelly contrasted with the god sitting 
calmly and comfortably on one side. Pentheus is as physically impotent against the 
earthquake as he is mentally impotent against the delusions created by Dionysus. So the 
powers of the god seem to be gradually multiplying and being revealed as more and more 
formidable as the play proceeds. 

This process is continued by the speech of the first messenger. The messenger begins by 
giving an account of the miraculous and beautiful life being led by the maenads in the 
mountains (a very different picture from Pentheus' lurid fantasies about their sexual 
activity). But when they are disturbed, a terrible change takes place, and they attack the 



herdsmen's cattle and display their frightening maniacal strength. This account 
demonstrates clearly to the audience the dual nature of Dionysus and the influence he has 
over his worshippers. He has in his gift both the ability to produce milk from the ground and 
honey from the ritual ivy staff (called a thyrsus), and the power to tear living cows to pieces. 
As the pastoral dream becomes a nightmare, the speech foreshadows the second 
messenger's account of the grisly death of Pentheus, who also disturbs the maenads and 
pays the price for it. 

Blindness and insight 

But respect for Dionysus is not the lesson which Pentheus draws from the incident: he starts 
calling for his army to lead against the maenads. Dionysus tries to dissuade him, but when 
he persists, he makes the deadly offer to get Pentheus a ringside seat to spy on them. The 
famously ambiguous cry, 'Ah!', which marks this turning point is typical of the way that we 
have been forced to guess at what Dionysus is thin king and feeling ever since the prologue: 
although our expectation that Pentheus will come to grief is now obviously being fulfilled, 
we still don't know how Pentheus' death will be managed. 

Dionysus' power over Pentheus is the most striking feature of this scene: he is always the 
one to make suggestions, and Pentheus easily follows them, even agreeing to put on the 
woman's dress of a maenad. By dressing as a maenad, Pentheus seems to give up his own 
identity, to be absorbed into the ranks of the god's worshippers. At the last moment before 
he dies, he will recognise Dionysus, and his death will be a convincing demonstration of the 
god's power. Dionysus' last speech before Pentheus leaves to take on this new identity is 
the clearest statement we have yet been given about Dionysus, and it sums up his 
ambivalent nature: 'Dionysus, son of Zeus, in his full nature a god, most terrible, although 
sweetest to mankind.' Pentheus only reappears as Dionysus' creature, with double vision, 
seeing the god as a bull. His divine madness is a perverted opposite to Teiresias' and 
Cadmus'. He has gained no insight from it, and the magic strength he anticipates will not be 
his, but will destroy him. 

We hear from the second messenger how easily the god destroys him, and how 
deliberately, pointing him out to the maenads not once but twice. Like the cattle, he is torn 
to pieces, but his last, unanswered, appeal to his mother, in which he admits the wrong he 
has done to Dionysus, makes him horribly unlike the cattle. When Agave appears with his 
head, it becomes apparent that she too is being punished by the god, for the same offence 
as Pentheus, as Cadmus reminds us, and with some of the same weapons: she too 
hallucinates, thinking her son's head is the head of an animal, and her vision is distorted, 
too. But her punishment is only complete when the divine madness is withdrawn from her 
and she realises what she has done. Only then does the god put in his final appearance, and 
reveal his final face. He must appear now where gods usually show themselves, on the roof 



of the palace he has ruined. The beginning of his speech is lost, but the remains of it make 
clear that he lays down what must happen to the surviving characters. Cadmus can 
complain, and does so before the god arrives and to his face, that they have been punished 
justly, but too much, by this terrible kinsman of theirs. The audience might even agree. But 
this last face of Dionysus offers no comfort: it is the face of an almighty god who has long 
had the agreement of Zeus to what he has done. Mortals may complain, and contrast their 
miserable lot with that of the gods, but there is no hope of redress, as Cadmus learns, and 
as the audience would already know. Mortals can offer each other comfort, and may appear 
more morally complex than the gods who obliterate their enemies so utterly: but in the end 
you can't argue with a thunder bolt, or with the vast gulf fixed between men and gods. So 
Dionysus' smiling face says more about the nature of the universe than about his own 
emotions. Gods always have something to smile about: they aren't mortals. 
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